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the ground even more treacherous, for the suggestion plainly was
Age 68 that the King by accepting the advice of his Ministers had made
himself a party to their Irish policy, and, without an express dis-
claimer from Ministers, this might come to be believed. Mr. Balfour
was, in fact, merely presenting in parliamentary form the theory
which Lord Lansdownc had advanced in his interview with the
King at the end of January that a new situation, requiring another
dissolution, would be created if the Lords proposed a referendum
for this and other grave questions. But any spread of the issue
beyond the Parliament Bill carried with it the implication that the
King had either willingly or '* under duress " opened the door to
Radical legislation, and that he had acted wrongly in so doing.
Asquith showed his usual skill in avoiding these pitfalls and
keeping to the middle course in his statements of the constitutional
doctrine, and his protest against tho charge of having coerced the
King made a profound impression :
" I am accustomed, as Lord Grey in his day was accustomed, to be
accused of breach of the Constitution and even of treachery to the Crown.
I confess, as I have said before, that I am not in tho least sensitive to this
cheap and ill-informed vituperation. It has been my privilege, almost
now I think unique, to serve in close and confidential relations three
successive British Sovereigns, My conscience tells me that in that
capacity, many and great as have been my failures and shortcomings,
I have consistently striven to uphold the dignity and just privileges of
the Crown, But I hold my office, not only by favour of the Crown, but
by the confidence of the poople, and I should be guilty indeed of treason
if in this supreme moment of a great struggle I were to betray their trust.*'
(House of Commons, 7th Aug., IfllL)
Nevertheless this debate with its accompaniment of rumour and
gossip had created an uneasy feeling that the King's action was
misunderstood, and Asquith was urged to ask his colleagues in the
House of Lords to make a fuller statement when that House pro-
ceeded with its own vote of censure the following day. Accordingly
when the House of Lords debate came on the next day Lord Crewe
gave an account of the interview which he and Asquith had jointly
with the King on 16th November, 1910:
** I have His Majesty's leave to state exactly what occurred, because,
since this question of that interview had been made the subject of so much
comment, the King naturally desires that the facts should be plainly
stated. The eSeot of that interview was that we ascertained His Majesty's
^tew that, if the opinion of the country were clearly ascertained upon
the Parliament Bill, in the last resort a creation of peers might be the
cmJy remedy and might be the only way of concluding the dispute. His